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SKETCHES OF FRIENDS, 
Historical, Biographical and Anecdotal. 
(Contianed from page 132.) 

Of Zebulon Heston, the companion of John 
Parrish, on his journey to the Muskingum, 
we know but little, and that little is to be 
found in “a testimony from Wrightstown 
Monthly Meeting in Pennsylvania” concern- 
ing him, from which we learn that “he ap- 
pe early in the ministry, continued faith- 

1, and died in good unity with the church. 
His ministry was lively and edifying, in the 
exercise whereof, he several times travelled 
through this and the neighboring colonies ; 
and at the age of near seventy years, per- 
formed a religious visit to the Delaware In- 
dians, residing in the westward of Pennsyl- 
vania, which visit was cordially received, as 
— from a copy of aspeech made by one 

their chiefs (Captain White Eyes,) and the 
delivery of a belt at the same time, in token 
of friendship, at a meeting for worship in 
their town on the river Muskingum, which 
were produced to our meeting at his return.” 
In his last illness, he was heard to say, “ lam 
at peace with all men. Lord thou hast been 
with me in times past; be with me in my 
last moments; and I pray my God and 
Father, that He will bear me up as in the 
hollow of his hand to my everlasting home.” 
He departed this life the 12th of the 3d 
month (March) 1776, inthe 74th year of his 


age. 
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Below will be found an account of this 
visit to the Indians, from the pen of John 
Parrish. The Indian settlement, on the Mus- 
kingum, was computed to be about 450 miles 
from Philadelphia. The journey was accom- 
plished on horse- back, and was attended with 
considerable difficulty. 


JOURNAL OF JOHN PARRISH. 

Having had it weightily on my mind to 
accompany my much valued ancient friend, 
Zebulon Heston, to visit the Delaware tribe 
of Indians, at their principal town on the 
Muskingum, I spread my concern before our 
Monthly Meeting, and obtained its concur- 
rence by certificate ; and we also took with 
us an Epistle from the Meeting for Sufferings 
to the said Indians, expressive of Friends’ 
love and regard to the natives of the land, 
in accordance with the custom of our ances- 
tors, and the recommendation of William 
Penn, on first landing in America. 

On the 9th of the 7th month, 1773, we set 
out on our journey, accompanied by divers 
friends and relatives a piece on our way. Z. 
Heston’s nephew (John Lacy) went with us 
the journey through. Reached Downing- 
town, and lodged at Robert Valentine’s, who 
kindly entertained us. 

10th. Arrived at Lancaster in the evening,. 
and took up our quarters at Isaac White- 
lock’s, who received us with much friendship. 

llth. This day being the first of the week,. 
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we rested, and attended Friends’ little meet- 
ing, where, through the bounty of our great 
Benefactor, we received spiritual refreshment, 
and were made joyful together in the house 
of prayer. Herein was our consolation, that 
He whom we believed in, had put forward, and 
was going before. 
12th. We left Lancaster and crossed the 
Susquehanna in the evening, lodging at a 
public house, kept by one Hendricks. 
13th. We passed through Carlisle, (a con- 
siderable village), and reached Shippensburg, 
when we lodged at Ripple’s tavern; a house 
of good entertainment. 
14th. As was our custom, rose early, and 
— forward, reaching the foot of the Blue 
fountains about eleven o’clock. After a 
wearisome ascent of the mountain, we dined 
on the top, by the side of a beautiful gliding 
stream of water, as clear as crystal, which we 
freely partook of. This, with the morsel out 
of our knapsacks, was sweet. This day’s jour- 
ney, though rough, was pleasant, it affurded 
so many beautiful prospects. In the evening 
took up our quarters at Fort Littleton. 
15th. Passed through a rough mountainous 
country, and lodged at Frederick Naugle’s in 
the town of Bedford, a house of govud enter- 
tainment, except bedding. The people at this 
lace were numerous, (it being court time,) 
ut remarkably civil. 
16th. We travelled on, and crossed Laurel 
Hill. The roads were rather better here. In 
the evening we put up at one Erwin’s pri- 
vate house. My aged companion held out 
wonderfully. Although upwards of seventy 
cee of age, as we passed by a harvest-field, 
is curiosity led him to alight from his horse, 
and take a cut with a sickle, which he did 
with such activity, as to cause the people in 
the field to wonder. As we returned to our 
horses, the old man when he came to the 
fence, which was about breast high, put his 
hand on the top rail, and turned over, like a 
boy, and rode cheerfully forward. 
17th. Reached Fort Pitt, and put up at one 
Sample’s, a house of good entertainment. 
The town is well situated, on a pretty level 
spot of ground, on the forks between the Al- 
legheny and Monongahela Rivers, and sur- 
rounded on the back part with high hills. 
Dined in company with John Gibson, av In- 
dian trader, who went down after dinner to 
his dwelling, some 18 miles below, opposite 
Logstown, a noted old Indian settlement, 
which is now overgrown with sumac—a beau- 
tiful situation, on the north side of the river. 
18th. Informed our landlord we were going 


to Newcomerstown on the Muskingum, and’ 


desired to know where we could get a guide. 
He informed us that John Gibson intended to 
set out that morning, to follow his pack-horse- 
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men, who were going’ through the Delaware 
town to the Shawnees’ settlement, and that 
we could not procure a more suitable guidg, 
Here we were brought under an exercise lest 
we should miss his company. We spent the 
day in recruiting ourselves, and hunting up 
some persons who knew the road, to get for 
hire. We hoped to overtake Gibson, but 
were disappointed, and concluded to set of 
the next morning alone. 

Captain White Eyes,* a chief of the Dela. 
ware Council was in town. He expressed 
his willingness to go with us, but said he was 
under the necessity of waiting to transact 
some business with one Simons, a trader from 
Lancaster. 

19th. Rose early intending to start alone, 
but to our surprise who should we find down 
stairs but Gibson, the very man we wanted, 
He was accompanied by an Indian they called 
Shawnee Jemmy. Heinformed us that ashe 
was returning home, he met with Jemmy 
near his hunting cabin, waiting on the road 
to tell him that John Logan,} an Indiaa 
Chief, was encamped at Logstown, lying in 
wait to kill him, and that he must not go for 
ward, for Logan had said that his cousin, 
Sam Fiddler, was found dead on the Ohio 
shore, and that Gibson was the cause of his 































* White Eyes was ‘‘the first captain among the 
Delawares.’’ Many of the Indians opposed the set- 
tlement of missionaries in their country, and some 
times threatened to expel them by force. Captain 
White Eyes, although he never avowed himself a 
Christian, was favorably diposed towards the Mis- 
sionaries, and, by his powerful influence, awed the 
Chiefs and Indians, so that no harm befell the 
Christians in their midst. This conduct led toa 
rupture between him and the old chief Net a-wat- 
wees, who was a violent opponent of all missionary 
work, in consequence of which White Eyes fora 
time absented himself from the Councils of his 
people. His presence, on such occasions, being 
considered essential, an arbitration ensued, (the 
Indians being Arbitrators), which not only led to 
an acknowledgment by Net a-wat-wees of his error, 
but also resulted in his being ever after the friend of 
the Missionaries. Capt. White Eyes died in Pitts 
burg of the small pox in 1780. 

t This chief was magnanimous in war and gener 
ous in peace. Tradition states, that during a visit 
to James Logan, (at Stenton, near Philadelphia,) 
to whom he was sincerely attached, the Indian 
manifested his love for the Quaker by proposing 
that they exchange names, Grateful for the compli- 
ment, his host returned thanks, and explained the 
illegality of such a procedure on his part, but said, 
‘¢Do thou take mine and give thine to this stream 
which passes through my fields, that forever, as it 
continues to flow, it may bear thy name.’’ The 
father of Logan, (Shikellimus,) was a devoted, per- 
sonal friend of Wm. Penn’s Secretary, and it is 
more probable that from this circumstance his som 
bore his name. Logan was cruelly murdered about 
the year 1776-7, by whom is not known. He was 
much addicted to intoxication during the last few 
years of his life. 
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death. This so alarmed Gibson that he thought 
it safest to return. He and his companion 
had been lodging in the woods the greater 
part of the night. He lost his horse and ap- 
peared very much fatigued and distressed on 
account of the intelligence he had received. 
Guyashuta, a Mingo Chief, who happened to 
be there with Captain White Eyes and Shaw- 
nee Jemmy held council, aud it was agreed 
that Guyashuta and White Eyes should go 
down the river in a canoe with Gibson to his 
house, and that Shawnee Jemmy should pilot 
my companions and me by land to Logstown. 
The two chiefs pushed off with Gibson and 
our guide crossed the Alleghanies with us. 
Although our guide could not- speak English, 
he proved to be pleasant and safe, paying us 
every necessary attention. 

When he came near his hunting cabin, 
he turned aside and went and spake to his 
wife, and then proceeded on, and when we 
reached the borders of Logstown, he motioned 
us to stop while he went forward; but soon 
returned, pointing us to go back, as not being 
safe to go near Logan’stent. This we did for 
a short distance, and he turned us aside from 
the road (among the bushes) while he went to 
see what temper Logan was in, and whether 
we could pass by in safety. 

Our careful, attentive guide met at Logan’s 
with one Simon Gerty, a man much kuown 
both among the white people and the Indians. 
He understands various languages, and I be- 
lieve is much thought of. He was with the 


Indians at the defeat of Gen. Sinclair, and 
appears to be a man of influence. Our guide 
sent him to us with directions to conduct us 
over the hills in the back part of the town 
down to the Ohio, and so along under the 
bank (which is pretty high) nearly opposite 
to the place where Logan was. Here we found 


several canoes. We unsaddled our horses 
and put our saddle-bags and blankets in the 
canoes, pushed off, swimming our horses along 
side, and crossed safelv to Gibson’s, who had 
reached home. The Indians all went over 
and spent the night with Logan, which ap- 

red to be with the intent to plead Gibson’s 
innocency respecting the death of Sam Fid- 
dler. It was thought he died from intemperance. 

20th. This morning poor Gibson seemed 
very much distressed. He wanted to take a 
brace of pistols, cross the river and visit 
Logan, and if he offered to touch him, then 
and there to blow his brains out and go back 
to Pittsburgh and give himself up. I desired 
him to do nothing rashly, for that matter 
might be accommodated. Accordingly, soon 
after we saw the Indians push their boat from 
the other shore, and come over to us, bring- 
ing Logan with them. 

As they approached the house, Gibson, 
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who was a strong man, stood in his door-way. 
Logan (who likewise was a man of uncom- 
mon size) soon entered into conversation with 
Gibson in the Indian language. Logan ap- 
peared to foam with rage, but his antagonist 
plead his innocency, so that finally Logan 
was convinced the charge was false. Then 
he moderated, became friendly, and turned 
his attention to us, who were strangers, and 
seemed quite pleasant, and after calling on 
Gibson to get him a bottle of rum, he re- 
turned to his tent. This Logan is the man 
that thé Secretary of the United States speaks 
of in his notes on Virginia. He says: 

“Col. Cressap, a man infamous for the many 
murders he had committed on those much in- 
jured people, collected a party and proceeded 
down the Kanahway in quest of vengeance. 
Unfortunately a canoe of women and children, 
with one man only, was seen coming from 
the opposite shore unarmed, and unsus- 
pecting any hostile attack from the whites. 
Cressap and his party concealed themselves 
on the banks of the river, and the moment 
the canoe reached the shore, singled out their 
objects, and at one fire killed every person in 
it. This happened to the family of Logan, 
long distinguished as the friend of the whites. 
Thisunworthy return provoked his vengeance. 
He accordingly signalized himself in the war 
that ensued. However, it appears the Indians 
were defeated by the Virginians, and sued 
for peace, but Logan disdained to be seen 
among the suppliants. Lest the sincerity of 
a treaty should be disturbed, from which so 
distinguished a chief absented himself, he 
sent by a messenger the following speech to 
be delivered to Lord Dunmore. ‘I appeal 
to any white man to say if he ever entered 
Logan’s cabin hungry, and he gave him not 
meat? If ever he came cold and naked, and 
he clothed him not? During the course of 
the last long and bloody war, Logan remained 
idle in his cabin, an advocate for Peace. Such 
was my love for the whites, that my country- 
men pointed as they passed my cabin and 
said, Logan is the friend of white men. I 
had ever thought to have lived with you, but 
for the injuriesof one man. Col. Cressap, the 
last spring, in culd blood and unprovoked, 
murdered all the relations of Logan; not 
even sparing my women and children. There 
runs not a drop of my blood in the veins of 
any living creature. This called on me for 
revenge. I have sought it, I have killed 
many. I have fully glutted my vengeance. 
For my country I rejoice at the beams of 
peace. But do not harbor the thought that 
mine is the joy of fear. Logan never felt 
fear. He will not turn on his heel to save 
his life. Who is there to mourn for Logan ? 
Not one.”—( To be continued.) 
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HIGH PRESSURE. 

Mentally, this is the characteristic and the 
danger of Americans. Inherited tendencies, 
our climate, and our customs make us eager, 
excitable, and intense in everything we con 
ceive or undertake. We go on the rush. 
We drive ourselves, drive others, and we our- 
selves are driven. The rapid walking and 
the concentrated expression which often 
verges to desperation, and reveals a fixedness 
of purpose and desire almost bordering on in- 
sanity—that idle sea where the ships are rud- 
derless, and bound nowhere—would be more 
evident and suggestive to us down-town peo- 
ple if we were not too busy to notice it, and 
so much like each other. Now, within certain 
limits, this concentrated ardor is healthy ; 
but heyond them it is a consuming fire—an 
intemperance which, in the long run, makes 
as fearful havoc of body and soul as that 
which is more bestial, although, perhaps, not 
more blameworthy. When it is considered 
that the forces of which we are speaking are 
concentrated and pushed to such an extent 
upon the fortifications in which wealth is en- 
trenched—that the ruling passion of the age 
is for money—the danger grows appalling. 
If we but strenuously and steadily attempted 
to be rich—no matter with what intensity of 
devotion—our case would not be so critical ; 
but we add to our overstrained energies the 
crushing weight which those must carry who 
make a false show of riches. 

These, and they are not straws, break the 
camel’s back. Or, to change the figure, the 
locomotive is going at fifty miles an hour; 
it runs off the track—no matter what the 
reason—and ruin comes as sudden as light- 
ning, and as terrible as an earthquake in a 
city. 

This strength of desire, this impatience for 
its realization, and this intensity of action, 
make the student forget that he has a body, 
while he over-tasks his brain; they make the 
husband and father guilty of fatally neglect- 
ing the very family for whom he is working 
himself to death ; they shorten the good man’s 
days, and narrow his influence; they open 
the sluices of temptation on the soul, after 
having put it off its guard; and, in short, 
make matter of society for a general explo- 


sion. 

See how this fast age behaves itself. If it 
needs a church, it must have magnificence, 
even if it costs $100,000, and $75,000 of that 
must be carried as a debt, So, in proportion, 
with a dwelling-house, and so in spirit with 
almost everything. 

And what is theresult? If this disposition 
and these habits died with us, the evil would 
be buried in our graves, but we entail them, 
and they intensify by reproduction, as the 
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small-bodied, large-brained children can tes. 
tify. For the sake of the grandchildren of 
this generation, if not for ourselves, we should 
cherish less of worldly ambition, and culti- 
vate simpler, healthier and happier modes of 
living. Let us take time to breathe, and 
say, How do you do? to our own souls. 
— Church Union, 





Nonart, 3d mo. 31st, 1870, 

Esteemed friend D. F. W.—1 have been 
wishing to write to the “ Aid Association” of 
the arrival of the last two boxes of clothing, 
in which we found everything in good order, 

I am most happy to write thee, that out of 
these boxes, and others received since Christ- 
mas, we have fitted out our school children; 
each of the girls with a change of clothing, a 
red sack, stockings, &c.; the boys, each a 
flannel shirt, pants, stockings, &c. All our 
women, the babies and little ones, are made 
comfortable, which is a great satisfaction to 
us, and must be to you, though it would be 
much more so could you see the change in 
their appearance. 

We have a nice lot of summer dresses and 
boys’ clothes, which we have promised to 
issue the ist of Fifth month, insisting that 
they patch up their winter clothes and make 
them last until then. The Sacs and Fox chil- 
dren were al] dressed and made warm. 

Thou asks what more we need? While I 
have some hesitation about asking for more, I 
feel free to mention a few articles that we 
would like. 

We have a number of large girls in school, 
almost women, for whom we find there are 
not enough dresses; if we do not give to all, 
there is dissatisfaction, and they think I am 
partial. If you should send a piece or more 
of calico, it would enable me to give each of 
my girls a dress. I would also be glad to 
have some remnants of calico or gingham, to 
make sun-bonnets and aprons, as we think it 
desirable they should learn to wear these ar- 
ticles. If any one has part-worn shoes to 
spare, we would be glad to have them for our 
girls. I think it would encourage them. I 
almost envied Agent Green a lot of shoes that 
were sent to him for his children from the 
Race St. School. My daughter says if some 
of the girls in Philadelphia would send a few 
old collars, out of use, she would give them 
to our girls, to wear with their new dresses. 
Thou asks if these women cannot learn to 
make their own? Yes, they can and will, if 
they only have the material. We have sew- 


ing school four afternoons each week for our 
girls; the women come too, and sew, when- 
ever there is anything for them to make. 
But we were very glad to have the clothing 
that has. been sent, ready made, as we really 
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have not had time to cut it out—and we are 
always glad to get our share of the second- 
hand clothing. 

Nothing could have been more opportune 
than the presents of shirts for boys, as they 
had none except the flaunel ones sent in the 
winter: they were so pleased to get them. 

Agent Green opened his boxes here, and 
we exchanged some things that we thought 
were needed most at each agency. He di- 
vided the white-handled forks with us. I gave 
my share to my smallest school girls, showin 
them how to wash and keep them bright. i 
wished I had enough to give one to each of 
my girls. 

I want to say a word about our Indian 
men. When we came here and saw how idle 
they were, and how little disposed to help the 
poor squaws with the hard work, we felt little 
could be done with them. But really we 
begin to feel a little encouraged, for they 
seem to be more willing to help. Last win- 
ter, while my husband was away, I gave out 
to them a few coats, pants, and shirts, that 
came in the boxes, on condition that they 
should go to the wood-pile and cut wood for 
me. We had three fires going all winter, and 
they cut every stick we burned while my hus- 
band was absent, and some since his return. 
This was only the young men: to the old men 
I gave without requiring any return. I 
thought it wovld do them good to have coats 
and pants. I knew the Friends would ‘be 
glad to have those work who are able. They 
come now almost every day and ask for these 


things, and say they want to make posts, to |, 


fence their land, but cannot work in a blank- 
et. Those who wear civilized dress appear 
to take pride in it, and we cannot help hoping 
they will all adopt it after a time, when they 
can turn something into money, and procure 
it. Meanwhile, if any friends have any part- 
worn summer pants, coats or vesta that they 
can spare, and feel like sending them to our 
men, it would encourage them to try to do 
more for themselves, as we see that the few 
whom we found in civilized dress do not go 
back to the blanket. 

We have had the measles in the tribe. 
Three of my scholars died—one nice young 
girl of fifteen, to whom we were much at- 
tached. She was with us in our family sev- 
eral weeks last fall, and had pieced a quilt 
and put it together—all but the last row. 
We saw her almost every day while sick, and 
tried to save her, but her mother is the chief 
doctor in the tribe, and insisted that she must 
be bled to break the fever. She was cupped 
and bled in seven different places, and of 
course could not get well. Poor child! we 
miss her much in school. We all attended 
the funeral: the occasion was a solemn and 
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impressive one. The ceremonies were very 
interesting: all her little treasures, such as 
work-box, doll, pictures, &c., that we had 
given her, were put in the coffin; also some 
crackers, a cup of canned peaches we had 
taken her the day before, a bottle of water, 
plate, cup, and teaspoon in the peaches. Sev- 
eral articles of clothing were tied up in a 
small bundle and laid on her coffin in the 
grave, which was not filled in with earth, but 
had pieces of wood, laid closely together, 
across the top, and covered with a mat, and 
the earth mounded up over it. In passing 
the spot yesterday, we saw her old shoes and 
a sack laying on it. I suppose they forgot to 
put them in. Not long since a man who had 
lost a child—our youngest scholar—came and 
asked me for “ two apples for his little boy.” 
I gave them, thinking he had a child sick ; 
but on passing the grave in the evening, we 
saw them laying on it. 

I wish all who have contributed to “the 
sick fund,” as we call it, could know how 
much good it is doing. We buy crackers by 
the barrel, and give a great deal of rice, often 
buy a little meat, and make soup for the con- 
valescent, and corn-starch, gruel and tea for 
the very sick. 

How glad we should be to see thee or any 
other interested Friends out here next sum- 
mer. 

Thine, 


Mary B. LicHTroor. 


THE WARM HAND OF SYMPATHY. 
‘*HE CAN BE TOUCHED.” 
Till we have reflected on it, we are scarce- 
ly aware how much the sum of human bappi- 
ness in this world is indebted to this one feel- 
ing—sympathy. We get cheerfulness and 
vigor, we scarcely know how or when, from 
mere association with our fellow-men, and 
from the looks reflected on us of gladness and 
enjoyment. We catch inspiration and power 
to go on, from human presence and from 
cheerful looks. The woman works with add- 
ed energy having others by. The full family 
circle has a strength and a life peculiarly its 
own. The substantial good and the effectual 
relief which men extend to one another is 
trifling. It is not by these, but by something 
far less costly that the work is done. God 
has insured it by a much more simple ma- 
chinery. He has given to the weakest and 
the poorest power to contribute largely to the 
common stock of gladness, The child’s smile— 
and laugh are mighty powers in this world. 
When bereavement has left you desolate, 
what substantial benefit is there which makes 
condolence acceptable? It can bestow upon 
you nothing permanent. But a warm hand 
has touched yours, and its thrill told you that 
there was a living response there to your 
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emotion. One look, one human sigh, has 
done more for you than the costliest present 
conld convey.— Thoughts for Weary Hours. 




















For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

The subject of Temperance (as was that of 
Slavery) is so complicated—so linked with 
social and political life—it.seems difficult to 
approach it with moderation and a due regard 
to the rights of all. But surely the gigantic 
proportions of Intemperance—the alluring 
enticements it presents—are calculated to 
arouse every Christian mind to the necessity 
of individual labor in this part of the Lord’s 
vineyard: and the mental query with some 
is, “ Lord, what would thou have me to do?” 

As we abide patiently in this state, may 
we not hope a way will open for the formation 
of an Association within the pale of our So- 
ciety for the general promotion of the Tem- 
perance cause by those who feel this to be 
their “ mission ?” R. H. 


Ir has ever been a true pleasure to me, and 
is so daily more and more, to see what I had 
wished to do well done by another. There 
remains at last fer every one so much more 
to be done than he has time or power to ac- 
complish ; and often do we find that the es- 
— work assigned to us is what we can 
vetter do than that we had personally pro- 
jected.— Bunsen. 







































































































































































PERSONAL FREEDOM. 


It is commonly supposed that, however 
great the necessity for strengthening the other 
faculties, the will is the only one that ought 
to be subdued. The evils of self-will, when 
in excess, are so glaring as to lead many wor- 
thy persons to make war against the faculty 
itself rather than the abuse of it, and to de- 
sire to see it suppressed rather than trained. 
The truth is, that the will is the mainspring 
of all that makes life worth living for, and 
were it possible to crush and break it, as some 
seem to desire, the result would be a great 
calamity. Each of us is conscious of a sepa- 
rate existence, and feels an impulse to pre- 
serve individuality. The consciousness of 
being a free agent involves a natural repug- 
nance to becoming a tool in the hands of 
others; and a certain freedom of acting for 
ourselves is as necessary to our development 
into rational and intellectual beings, as light 

“and air are to the lifeof the plant. In theory 
we all admit this, yet in practice we are con- 
stantly denying it. In the domestic phase of 
the word freedom (which, perhaps, more than 
any other affects the happiness of mankind,) 
we are seldom content to accord toeach a 
fair share of his own will, without which he 
cannot fully develop. his powers, or unfold 
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his character. Weare fond of imposing our 
own peculiarities, tastes, habits, and opiniong 
upon others; and the firmer our faith that 
they are good for ourselves, the more strongly 


we insist that they must be equally good for 


all, forgetting that it is only as they are the 
results of personal conviction and voluntary 


choice, that they can afford happiness or con-— 


fer benefit. This petty tyranny is often en- 
gendered by an excessive and unchecked ex- 
ercise of self-will, and it is just here that we 
may learn to place its limits. Tyranny and 


slavery are evils even in their mildest forms, | 


and they each foster the other. Where abne- 
gation of the will is enforced, there the spirit 
of domination gains ascendancy. 

As among savage nations, physical strength 
tyrannizes over physical weakness, so even in 
the most cultivated communities the strong 
will domineers over the feeble. But as, from 
our advanced standpoint in morals, we have 
learned to despise the one, so future progress 
will teach us to despise the other, and he who 
rejoices in a strong will, shall rather strive to 
establish that of others, than to subjugate 
theirs to hisown. He who would be honored 
or loved, cannot be too careful to respect the 


action. Even whereservice is justly required, 
it is sufficient that it be well performed, with- 
out interfering too closely into times and 
methods, or unnecessarily dictating or man- 
aging details. Scope for the exercise of per- 
sonal peculiarity should ever be afforded, and 
work will always be better done, if it has in 
it that element of individuality. All rela- 
tions of life have something of service in them, 
and we are all hourly submitting to external 
control of various kinds. But whether that 
control is galling or agreeable, whether it is 
bondage or liberty, depends not upon the 
amount of labor or sacrifice involved, but 
upon the degree of voluntariness with which 
it is rendered. 


danger of a too minute management, irritat- 
ing the temper and enfeebling the will. In 
youth, the will, if not needlessly thwarted, is 
usually disposed to yield to wise and kind 
guidance, and a most important office of every 


parent and teacher is properly to cultivate 7 
the will of thechild, by frequently entrusting — 


him with choices and decisions purely his own. 


privilege of others to freedom of thought and” 
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Even in the training of children, there is — 


The will to do right can never be too strong, ~ 
and more youths fall into temptation and ~ 
yield to sin from the lack of the power of re- — 


sistance than from any stubborn determina- 
tion to do evil. 
discomfort of home life, also, depends upon 
whether a spirit of liberty or of dictation pre- 
vails. When each member of the family in- 
sists upon legislating for the others, and im- 
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posing his or her own ideas or fancies upon 
the rest, turmoil and discomfort will reign, 
but where the will of each is only exerted in 
its due sphere, where the spirit of independ- 
ence is restrained by that of affection, where 
rights are fully acknowledged, and personal 
individuality sacredly respected, there we al- 
ways find a happy and united household. 
—Philada, Ledger. 


Be true to your own highest conviction. 
Intimations from our own souls of something 
more perfect than others teach, if faithfully 
followed, give us a consciousness of spiritual 
force and progress never experienced by those 
who march as they are drilled. — Channing. 
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FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 


2d mo., 1869. 

How true it is that words fitly spoken are 
indeed as apples of gold in pictures of silver! 
Just so was thy last precious messenger of 
love. We had taken a circuitous route from 
Mobile, because of the epidemic prevailing in 
this place; and though my own mind was 
mercifully preserved from any thing like 
alarm, still I felt bound to meet the wishes of 
my husband, and the suggestions of many 
kind, interested individuals; and in so doing, 
we may truly say we were led in a way we 
knew not, and in paths we had not seen. 
Continually have we had to believe. that a 
hand unseen was leading us along, where the 
way was prepared in a marvellous manner, 
among a people that knew us not, and through 
neighborhoods where the feet of our tribe had 
never heen; but even among these we found 
those who had the mark of the king’s seal 
upon them. O it was precious to meet with 
these !—ignorant, it is true, of our manners, 
never having seen any of our Society before: 
and yet.our gatherings were most solemn. 
Our feelings would seldom allow us to leave 
a neighborhood without two or three meet- 
ings, and then we would leave them begging 
for more; and, what was most remarkable on 
board of steamboats, they would -cling to us 
so desirous of having meetings, that it re- 
quired very close walking, and watching, too, 
that nothing of the creature got to work. I 
believe, however, we are tolerably safe on 
this hand, as the appointment of meetings is 
to us both exceedingly trying. I think we 
have hitherto been preserved, and I believe 
that He who knows the integrity of the heart 
will continue to be with us. Evidences have 
been furnished that the work is of His own 
appointing. He has not only opened a door 
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of utterance, but has also prepared the hearts 
of the people to receive the truth in its sim- 
pee The almost constant language of our 
earts is, “Great and marvellous are Thy 
works ;” and yet, my dear, how my heart 
trembles at the work ahead. The prospect is 
replete with conflict and trial; still I know 
that help is laid upon One who is mighty, and 
that He will never leave His dependant ser- 
vants. At this moment I feel so unworthy! 
But “Lo! I am with you always, even unto 
the end,” Let this be my continual motto! 
Now, dear, let me tell thee that after trav- 
elljng three thousand miles, and getting with- 
in thirty miles of Cincinnati, we found we 
had to get on board a steamboat, and come 
down the Ohio into the Mississippi River to 
this place,—a distance of more than fifteen 
hundred miles. Here we are in this city of 
misery and woe (New Orleans;) and yet I have 
no doubt there are to be found among its in- 
habitants those whose names are written in 
the Lamh’s book of life. We have two meet- 
ings appointed, one for this evening, in a part 
of the city called Lafayette, the other near 

J. B.’s home, where we are affectionatel 

cared for by him and his dear wife. I thin 
it probable we shall have an opportunity with 
the descendants of Friends, of which number 
‘there are not a few: and what further there 
may be for us to do in this city I know not, 
but hope we shall stand resigned to whatever 

may present as duty. 

Thine in the truth, M. B. 


Our coming Yearly Meeting will soon be 
here. I have been looking at and feeling 
after it, to see if, at my advanced age, it 
would be best for me to gather with the mul- 
titude, or to stay by the stuff. If I go, I do 
not know that I can do any good ; but I love 
to sit where the people sit, that when the 
stone is rolled away from the well’s mouth, I 
too may get a sweet, fresh draught from the 
fountain and be refreshed. Ah! how much 
more refreshing to the spirit is the water of 
life when fresh from the Fountain, than when 
it comes to us through instruments, however 
pure the veesel. I would not be understood 
to esteem lightly instrumental help. I value 
it, and desire that all who are thus employed 
in the Master’s service may guard carefully 
the gift received, and exercise it in all faith- 
julness and purity. 

We had a memorable meeting last First- 
day morning, in which the Truth triumphed 
gloriously. Our venerable friend was sensi- 
bly affected at the close of an animated and 
demonstrative testimony on the spirituality 
and efficacy of Divine worship; and his clos- 
ing expressions were, that a language had 
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been uttered in the secret of his mind on 
looking over our meeting, “Speak to my 
people that they go forward.” e sat long 
under the solemnity ard placid calm which 
succeeded, and were favered to rejoice with 
each other in the feeling that “the Lord is 
merciful, and with Him there is plenteous 
redemption.” 
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DIED. 

PALMER.—On the 17th of Fourth month, 1870, 
at the residence of her brother-in-law Wm. Satter- 
thwaite, Ann Palmer, in the 72d year of her age; a 
member of Falls Monthly Meeting. 

HERENDEEN.—In Farmington, N. Y., on the 7th 
of Fourth mo., 1870, of pneumonia, Harriet, wife of 
Edward Herendeen, aged 68 years; an elder of 
Farmington Monthly Meeting. Thus has passed 
from our midst one whose life was spent in unos- 
tentatiously fulfilling the varied duties devolving 
upon her, so as to endear her to her relatives, her 
friends and her neighbors, leaving a void not easily 
to be filled. In her the sick, the poor and the un- 
fortunate found a firm friend and assistant, as well 
as a competent and wise counsellor. Diligent in 
the attendance of her meetings when health permit- 
ted, and ever ready to extend the hand of hospi- 
tality to Friends, (of whom she entertained many. ) 
she became endeared to many who will deplore her 
loss. In the general course of life—in the calm 
composure with which she met the closing scene— 
in the care not to grieve those attendant on her 
with unnecessary complaints—in the concern 
evinced near the hour of departure for the highest 
religious interest of her family—she attested that 
her work had been done ere the final summons 
came, and has furnished to those who survive her 
a bright example to follow. J. J.C. 

LUPTON.—On the 23d of Third mo., 1870, at his 
residence, Frederick Co., Va., David Lupton, in the 
34th year of his age; a member of Ridge Particular 
and Hopewell Monthly Meeting. This young man 
did not make much profession as a Friend, but he 
seemed to have a mission to fill in carrying out their 
principles. Being elected to a public office at the 
close of the war, at a time when the evil passions 
engendered by such a strife were still dominant in 
many minds, he performed’ his official duties to 
general satisfaction, acting the part of peace-maker 
between contending parties on various occasions, 
thus avoiding litigation. During his lingering ill- 
ness, (consumption, ) be never complained, and on 
several occasions expressed himself as having no 
fear of death and being ready to depart at any time: 
and when the summons came, he passed away as 
one falling into a sweet sleep. 

CORLIES.—On the 26th of Ninth month, 1889, 
Hannah 8. Conlies, in the 83d year of her age. 

SHOTWELL.—In Rahway, N. J., on the 6th of 
Third month, 1870, Rebecca Shotwell, in the 8lst 
year of her age. 





MEETINGS DURING YEARLY MEETING WEEK. 

The First-day School Conference, which meets on 
the evening of Fifth month 6th, it is expected will 
meet again this af:ernoon and evening (7th) and on 
next Fifth-day evening (12th) at 8 o’clock. 

Friends’ Publication Association will meet on 
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Second-day evening, 9th, at 8 o’clock, in the schoe 
room, first floor. knowledg 

The Freedmen’s Association will meet on Fourth- " 
day evening at 8 o’clock. large —_— 

Friends are desired to be punctual as to the hour, 14/8 Dot ecd 
so that the business may be satisfactorily attended )j butter cr 
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to, and the meetings adjourn not later than 9 gooked ni 
o’clock. Akept in t 
CIRCULAR MEETINGS. qny pecu 

5th mo. 8th, Boston, N. Y., 3 P.M. With the 
fs ‘* Flushing, L. I., 11 A.M. Miaken fro 

- 15th, Radnor, Pa., 3 P.M. ihe crean 

“ec | ° 
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G der, Maryland, (old Meets” 
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COUNTRY LIFE.—NO. II. houses a 

THE FAMILY DAIRY. arent 1 

(Continued from page 139.) t tter-n 

As was before said, it requires scrupulous J done in 
attention to cleanliness, to have good sweet Jean be \ 
milk and butter. The milk pail and the pans . the chil. 


are best kept clean by the use of lye, made Wj the dry 


either of ashes or soda, with plenty of scald- J eold vai 
ing water and good airing. ‘| butter v 
As I am writing this for the benefit of such (J or woo¢ 
as contemplate, or have just entered upon (Jon whi 
rural life, 1 may be pardoned the minute de- } scalded 
tail; the want of a knowledge of these things |] using. 
cost me, on the commencement of my coun- Whe 
try experience, many mortifying failures. be tak 
Milk can be kept in any ordinary cellar. 1 buttern 
It should stand in summer not longer than (the qu 
twelve hours, before skimming for the table, “j When 
and in winter not over a day. A very @rated, 
good thick cream can then be taken off, and J cloth, : 
the milk will equal that sold in our citics for | hours, 
the best new milk; whatever is not wanted ] carefu 
for table use should stand several hours long. J lurkin: 
er. Never heat the milk in winter before | mould 
standing it away. An increase of cream may ©j more | 
be obtained, but it is at the expense of the “J the be 
milk, as wel 
There is great care necessary in guarding» “have t 
against the extremes of heat and cold, both (the ps 
being unfavorable tosuccessful butter-makings ~} Wher 
During the winter, it is best to keep the cream consu 
pot in the kitchen: ashelf or bracket may be J fectly 
appropriated. It should be covered with a made 
thin cloth, and stirred thoroughly whenever “J fine ¢ 
cream is added. 60 is about the temperature 4 stron; 
at which itshould be when putintothechurn; | then 
when above that, it should be removed tothe 4 sever 
cellar—when not so high, it may be set nearer (an © 
the fire; but, above all things, do not heat it 4] set a 
or add hot water to the cream—the colorand 4} know 
the texture of the butter will be impaired | mont 
thereby. } Th 
After the cellar becomes too warm, it is ] year 
safest to resort to ice. In rural districts, this | take 











ny 


bM}is easily obtained. Any man with ordinary 
hf knowledge of the use of tools can make a chest 


sche 


ourt 


Hlarge enough to hold half a bushel of ice, (it 


hour, 4] is not economy to get less) the cream pot, the 
ended] butter crock and a few pounds of fresh un- 
an 9% }eooked meat. Nothing more should ever be 








q kept in the chest, as cream and butter absorb 

any peculiar odors to which they are exposed. 
; With the thermometer at 90, butter can be 
' taken from the churn in a firm condition, if 
“jjthe cream has been so kept, and be as sweet 


Mecty14% if churned from cream twenty-four hours 


Wold. I have kept it sweet over a week, but it 
is best to churn regularly once a week. _Ex- 





nake feept in Eighth month, ice need not be taken 
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oftener than twice a week; the sultry heat of 
Eighth month requires it to be taken three 
iitimes. The advantages of ice over spring 
houses and vaults under cellars must be ap- 

arent to all. There is no exposure if the 
tter-maker is up betimes and the churning 
done in the cool of the morning. The butter 
can be worked in an open shed, thus escaping 
the chill that is sure to be felt by going from 
ij the dry atmosphere of the house to the damp, 
jj cold vault or spring house. Always work the 
butter with a broad wooden paddle, in a tub 
or wooden bow]; these, as well ag the print 
on which the pats are moulded, should be 
; scalded, and then rinsed in cold water before 
using. 

When the butter is well collected, it should 
be taken from the churn immediately, the 
buttermilk well worked out, and salt added; 
the quantity to be regulated by the taste. 
When the salt has been thoroughly incorpo- 
rated, it is then covered with a clean fine 
} cloth, and set aside for twelve or twenty-four 
‘| hours, when it should be again worked, and 
} carefully examined, lest a stray cow hair be 
| lurking in its midst. It is now ready to be 
‘] moulded into pats or made into rolls of not 
} More than one pound each, that size being 
the best to cut from for use. The cream pot, 
as well as the churn, butter bowl, &c., must 
have the same attention as recommended for 
] the pail and pans, before they are put away. 
} When more butter is made in the fall than is 
consumed by the family, it can be kept per- 
fectly sweet by being well worked aguin, and 
made up into small rolls wrapped tightly in 
fine cloths, which have been wrung out of 
] strong salt water anddried. The rolls should 
| then be laid on a clean dish, covered with 
} several thicknesses of cloth to exclude the air, 
} (an old table-cloth is a nice thing,) and then 
} set away in acold room or closet. I have 
] known it to be kept in this manner from Tenth 
] month to the following Fifth month. 

Though a novice in butter making, three 
years being the extent of my experience, I 
take exception to some things said about it in 
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the “ Ogden farm papers,” published in the 
American Agriculturist for April. 

The writer recommends coloring butter all 
the year round, to have it uniform in appear- 
ance, citing this as the practice of successful 
dairymen who supply Philadelphia market, 
and asserting that yellow butter “ cannot be 
made in winter.” If it is desired to have it 
annatto yellow, it must be obtained by resort- 
ing to that drug; but if a natural golden hue 
is wanted, and the cow gives milk that will 
yield rich yellow cream, and the cream is 
kept'and churned at a proper temperature, 
it can be had, notwithstanding all that has 
been said to the contrary. It is also said, in 
the same article, that the use of annatto, 
about 1} grains to the pound of butter, not 
only adds to the color, but imparts a flavor 
that approaches nearer to the “sweet vernal 
grass” taste than it is possible to obtain in any 
other way. The pure, dry extract, called an- 
nattoine, should only be used. : 

I have made a note of this for trial when 
the pasture fails next fall ; not for the —- 
as I prefer the delicate golden hue that 
have so far been successful in obtaining, but 
for the fragrance said to be imparted by its use. 

In concluding this lengthy article, let me 
recommend all who can have accommodations 
for a cow, to keep one, but do not be satisfied 
with a poor milker or one whose milk yields 
white cream. Where pasture is searce, the 
practice of cutting the grass and feeding to 
the cow in her yard is much recommended, 
She may be given all the waste from the 
kitchen garden. A patch of corn may be sowed 
thickly over the ground, and eut and fed in 
tlie Same way as the grass. All the surplus 
beets, carrots, potatoes, parsnips, &c., may be 
fed to her through the winter. They should 
be boiled until tender and mashed up in the 
same water. A less quantity of bran and 
corn meal is required to be added. 

It is surprising how much can be gathered 
from a half acre, if judiciously managed. 
Nothing need be wastéd. - Whatever is not 
consumed in the family may go to the cow, 
even to the bean vines. She is fond, as our+ 
selves, of variety, and will tarn from the most 
inviting grass to the waste leaves of a cauli- 
flower, which she will devour with apparent 
satisfaction. She has a weakness in the di- 
rection of the “sweet corn” patch, and it is 
lucky for her owner if she does not get the 
first picking. She will gratefully accept the 
husks and fodder, if she can do no better. 
The cow is an affectionate animal, and likes 
to be made a pet of. When tenderly treated 
she will enjoy a romp in the field with her 
owner, and play, after her clumsy fashion, 
many amusing antics. It is well to keep her 
at a respectable distance, for, with the most 
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amiable intentions on her part, her horns may 
do irreparable mischief. I always prefer 
walking behind rather than before her. 
Fourth month, 1870. RuRAL. 
LETTERS FROM THE EAST.—NO. I. 
Catro, lst mo. 4, 1870. 
We have not had a great deal of sight- 
seeing since we have been in Cairo, so much 
time has been occupied in engaging boats and 
purchasing the little items necessary for comfort 
on a Niletrip. We have bought straw or leg- 
horn hats, and men and all have them trimmed 
with rolls of white muslin in turban fashion, 
with white veils of the same hanging down our 
backs to protect us-from the sun during our 
donkey excursions to the different ruins, &c., 
in the Nile neighborhood. I say we have not 
been systematically sight-seeing ; but we can- 
not stir outside the house without seeing 
sights of the most surprising character to eyes 
unaccustomed to Eastern life. In the first 
place, in front of our hotel, there is always a 
concourse of carriages, donkeys, dogs, drivers, 
wild looking Arabs, and Turks with their 
turbaned heads and flowing dresses, all ready 
to pounce upon the travelers with offers of 
carriages, donkeys, or escort ; in short, a per- 
fect babel of salutations awaits our exit from 
the hotel. Then when carriages are secured, 
a truly oriental performance ensues, and we 
drive through the streets heralded by Arab 
runners, whose picturesque appearance is a 
continued source of amusement. Each car- 
riage is preceded by one of these lithe, slen- 
der-limbed, active fellows, in loose flowing 
white robes fastened at the waist with a bright- 
colored sash, with red and white turbans on 
their heads, and their feet and legs bare to 
the knees. No matter how rapidly we drive, 
yet flying before us are these supple white- 
robed heralds, brandishing their long whips 
in the crowded narrow streets, driving the 
people aside for the carriages to pass. 
We took a drive yesterday to the citadel, 
from which we had a fine view of Cairo with 
its 400 mosques and minarets, its numerous 


palaces and miserable houses; the line of 


the Nile River; and, towering in the distance, 
the huge pyramids. We looked down Jo- 
seph’s well ; and also saw the court-yard where 
Mahomet Ali had the Mamelukes massacred, 
from which only one man escaped, by taking 
a fearful leap from the high wall. We next 
visited the mosque of Mahomet Ali—a gor- 
geous building—the inside walls of which are 
entirely of oriental alabaster. L., who was 
walking a little ahead of the party, was about 
quietly to enter, when a man extended his 
arms to prevent her: at first we thought he 
was not going to let us in, but when he pro- 
duced a lot of red slippers we remembered 
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their rule of putting off their shoes, and off which ¢ 
course complied with it. I Americs 
It seems strange to awaken day after d to see 4 
and nut have to wonder whether it will traditio 
clear or rainy; clear it always is, or so nears fant Sa 
ly as to banish any suspicion of rain. believe 
should grow weary in time of perpetual sums F interest 
shine, and long for a good rainy day, espés § oonfide 
cially as it would be so refreshing to see not say 
dust washed off the trees and plants. So i 
















these in 
of our party have taken donkey rides and I show | 
joyed them very much. The donkeys he upon th 
are small and move very rapidly ; but oh} } gies an 
what a jolting and jarring one must get whe # sects w 
ventures on a camel’s back ; the men whom 9 These 
we have seen mounted on these animals sway § ment « 
backwards and forwards with a motion that possib] 
an: certain would make me sea-sick. ‘I sai ventins 
in one of my letters that every man, bo ble. W 
doukey, dog, and animal of every kind male prever 
as much noise as possible; I should have ex ting a 
cepted the patient camel, droves of which fortab 
see passing every day with immense loads upom § put I 
their backs, and uttering no sound. Be ance. 
Yesterday afternoon we took a drive te 
Heliopolis through the most pleasant-looking 
country we have seen in Egypt,—the ancien§ 
Goshen. Wesaw some almond and a few Ye wh 
peach trees, one of the latter already in blog. 
som, and groves of the cactus tree,—not little 9 conte 


plants, but fifteen feet high and a foot in die & Town 
ameter. We passed through long avenues of — 


beautiful acacia trees; admired the hedges of All w 
tamarac ; then, last and most oriental of Satist 
the noble palm, continually reminding us Of 9 Like 
our distance from our own native soil and ite @ Alld 
productions. We passed the carriages of the § “lad 
Pacha taking the ladies of the harem a § Yew 
drive, preceded by two fanciful Arab runners; ~ $s & 
The ladies seemed as curious to see us as We Nor 
certainly were to observe them, and peeped 

at us through the curtains of the carriage, Tho 
and the coverings of their faces, giving us, 
however, the opportunity of seeing only their - 
heavy brows and black eyes. The site of | jy, 
Heliopolis is only marked by the mounds — Shit 
upon which its walls once stood, the obelisk; 9 ye 
a few fragments of stones with inscriptions, — ‘ 
remnants of sphinxes, columns, and somé — Wh 
bricks made at the time the Israelites were No 
commanded to make them without straw, F 4; 
The obelisk, however, is almost perfect, and 

it seemed wonderful to stand at its base and § Up 
remember that there it had stood for nearly ; Io 
four thousand years. The name of King © a 
Osirtasen was found upon it, he being, itis bes ¥ 
lieved, not far from contemporary with Abra- — , 
ham. I think we may now consider ourselves ~ Tt 
as being among ancient ruins, for which we 9 Of 


have always had such a fancy, and at which i 
we have arrived by regular gradations ; com- Li 


mencing in England with the old Abbeys, 
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anda which seemed quite overpowering to our 
American eyes. Near Heliopolis we alighted 





er : 
“ to see an old sycamore tree, under which, 
ae tradition says, Joseph and Mary and the in- 
‘in, p4 ‘ot Saviour rested. Itis very delightful to 
A ‘ "| believe all that is told you, and increases the 
ean interest so much that it is best to cultivate 
an Pe fF confidence in traditional statements ; so I do 
So not say what we believe or doubt. Of all 
nd en. 4 these interesting excursions and curious sights 
he I show you the fair side, and have not dwelt 
it oh ; : ; : ‘ 
t s flies and fleas, of which latter active little in- 
whom 4 "cts we usually carry home an assortment. 
swall These and other little drawbacks to enjoy- 
that? 4 ment are things to be forgotten as soon as 
[ said possible, yet serve a useful purpose in pre- 
boy, g Venting travelling from. becoming too agreea- 
| al *# ble. We have, however, done all we could to 
a prevent such annoyances on the Nile by get- 
ch wa f Ung boat nearly new, and as clean and com- 
unelll fortable as possible. We call her the America, 
pow but I will describe her after a better acquaint- 
me to ance. 
king THE RURAL LIFE. 
fow! BY JOHN FISHER MURRAY. 
blog. Ye who would serve the rural life, 
little Eschew 
wm Contentions wearisome—life’s wear and tear, 
n di- -§ Town-bred ambitions—thoughts of gain or loss 
es of — Of worldly dross ; 
es of All wild unreasonable hopes of thine, 
4 Straightway resign ; 
a Satisfied in these meadows to possess, 
wee Like innocent little children, happiness ; 
d its . All debts of hépe deferred, o: wealth’s increase, 
f the § Glad to compound and liquidate for—Pzacs! 
2 & § Ye who would serve the rural life, 
ners, ~ Forbear 
: we To trust implicitly in man-made laws, 
ped Nor urge the justice of the justest eause 
" Too far. 
age, Thou, rather, loving-kindness ever strive 
, us, To keep alive. 
heir Annoyances and tresspasses will be, 
. of | Which ’twere as well thou didst not choose to see ; 
ndg ; By gentle bearing prove thy gentle blood— 
isk ; Shine, thdu, the mirror of good neighborhood. 
lsRe : Ye whe would serve the rural life, 
ong, Take care, 
me Whate’er thy duty, be that duty done, 
ere Nor shun it, if thyself thou wouldst not shun. 
AW. © Easy—Not thee! 
ind < At ease and slothful—indolent and free, 
fi God will not let man be ! 
nd 4 Up, and be doing, then—the wilderness 
rly Invites thy hand to conquer and to bless ; 
ing 4 Deserts are but the earta at liberty— 
be- i ’Twas Chaos when the universe was free ! 
ra- Ye who would serve the rural life, 
reg Declare 
4 Th’ eternal truth of nature, and be free 
we = Of old simplicity. With reverence store 
ch : Unwritten lore. 
m- Lo ! the First Cause, benevolent and great, 
ys,'9 In all we contemplate. 


Nor let seclusion dull the social mind, 
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upon the accompaniments of dust and dirt, | Commanded to improve, and to resign. 
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For friends estranged are kin to friends unkind 4 
Be sedulous of hospitable cares, 
Angels have thus been cherished unawares ! 


Ye who would serve the rural life, 
Despair 
Of finding heaven on earth—days void of care, 
Exemption from the miseries of life, 
And unsought strife. 
Thy heaven on earth is but a heaven of clay, 
Passing away. 
Tenant at will of evanescent hours, 
Joys unsubstantial, transitory powers ; 
Steward of these lands, and. this life of thine, 





BIDING. 


BY ADELINE D. T. WHITNEY. 
Isaiah 40: 11. 


Oh, hearts that long! O hearts that wait, 
Burdened with love and pain, 

Till the dear life-dream, earth-conceived, 
In heaven be born again! 


Oh, mother-souls, whose holy hope 
Is sorrowful and blind! 

Hear what He saith so tenderly 
Who keepeth you in mind! 


Of all His flock He hath for you 
A sweet, especial grace ; 

And guides you with a separate care 
To His prepared place. 

For all our times are times of type, 
Foretokened on the earth; 

And still the waiting and the tears 
Mast go before the birth. 


Still the dear Lord with whom abides 
All life that is to be, 

Keeps safe the joy but half fulfilled 
In His eternity. 


Our lambs He carries in His arms 
The heavenly meads among, 
And gently leadeth here the souls 
Love-burdened with their young ! 
—Old and New. 





OUR NOSES. 


The habit of breathing through the mouth 
is a very bad one, and one that should never 
be tolerated, especially in children. Not 
that it should be combated by command or 
argument alone, though these are needful, 
still less by punishment. It never exists un- 
less there is an impediment to the natural 
way of breathing, in the form, generally, of 
swelling of the lining of the nose or throat, 
and that impediment, should, of course, be 
cured. The nostril being placed as a senti- 
nel upon the entrance to the lungs, and hav- 
ing the power of examining everything which 
is about to enter in the gaseous form, neces- 
sarily constitutes a very important’ means of 
protecting these organs from injuries to which 
they would otherwise be constantly liable. 
For example, pure air in traversing the nose- 
passages, produces no unpleasant effect ; but 
let it be adulterated to a small extent with a 
foul vapor, such as sulphuretted hydrogen, 
and the result is, that the noxious gas being 
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perceived by the sensitive membrane of the 
nostrils, a conception of danger is formed in 
the mind, we immediately refuse to inspire 
such an atmosphere, and rushing from it in a 
state of intense alarm, seek fresher and purer 
air in some other locality. The nose is, there- 
fore, in some measure, the guard-house of the 
lungs. 

But we ought to breathe, not through our 
mouths, but through our noses, not only be- 
cause it is by this means alone that we can 
duly receive and enjoy the odors—when en- 
joyable—which accompany every breath, or 
take warning by them if: the contrary, but 
because the nose is itself a natural respirator. 
It contains a special provision for warming 
and moistening the air inspired. Besides 
this, the nose communicates large free spaces 
on each side and above, which are all of them 
filled with air, The spaces at the sides lie 
behind the projections called the “cheek 
bones,” and the spaces above constitute the 
prominence, much larger in some persons than 
in others, just above the nose, and between 
the eyes. Now these epaces have nothing to 
do with smell, neither, indeed, has all the 
lower part—much the larger part—of the 
nose itself. The lower two-thirds, nearly, of 
the nose, and all the adjoining cavities, serve 
to prepare the air for the purposes of breath- 
ing, and at the same time fit it to act more 
powerfully in exciting the sense of smell. 

The sense of smell is very widely distrib- 
uted among animals, in many of which the 
olfactory nerves are much larger than in 
man; and even when no olfactory nerve can 
be found, the possession of smell is often 

roved by actions. Its chief use appears to 

e to aid in the choice and discovery of food, 
and it might be expected, therefore, to be 
more acute in many classes of animals, such 
as the beasts of prey, than in ourselves, who 
are in this respect less dependent on it. The 
development of the sense in dogs is very re- 
markable ; and not less so is the peculiar di- 
rection it appears to receive in different spe- 
cies, which is probably not wholly due to 
training, each having as it were its own natu- 
ral prey. And the chemist, who, like the 
bloodhound, has to trace out the prisoner, 
often like the bloodhound hunts him down 
by smell; in many cases distinguishing by 
their odors the different forms of poison bet- 
ter than by any other means. But perhaps 
‘the most remarkable development of the 
sense of smell is found in the insect tribe, 
and Dr. Hicks has recently shown that a 
large nerve, which goes to the posterior pair 
of wings in four-winged insects, or the corres- 
ponding nerve in those that have only two— 
as the house-fly—is the nerve of smell. In 
many classes of insects this ‘nerve is larger or 
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smaller, as the eyes are less or more perfeot 
it is very small, for instance, in those whigy 
pursue their prey by sight, as the drag 
flies, the eyes of which are so conspicuously 
large. In moths, like the silk-worm mothy 
the sense of smell appears to be carried to 
highest pitch, and to have its chief use 
match-making. 





should 


But even in man the sense of smell is some ings. - 
times very acute. There are persons whoc their ki 
distinguish the presence of a cat through 8 venienc 
eral doors. And, like all our senses, it cheap 2 
susceptible of great development by exerci out of | 
The savage smells almost like the dog; and@ js walk 
persons unhappily deprived of other sex buildin 
have sometimes found in this lowly faculty z neatly 
inconsiderable compensation. It is recorded § to the 
of James Mitchel, who was born blind and@§@ trees at 
deaf, that he could distinguish persons an the roa 
recognize strangers by the sense of smelly § about 
Humboldt states that the Peruvian Indiawg§ the ey: 
can distinguish by it, in the dark, persons ¢ the tas 
different races. deserv 

Nothing is more wonderful in respect all tre 
the sense of smell than the minuteness of t too m 
substances which are capable of affecting i to ma 
If we make with spirit an extract of one grai shine 
of musk, and add to it thirteen million times But 
as much water as there was of musk, them § be v 


beaut 
“4% home 
sf witho 
wears 
ereep 
bloor 
man} 


each of these thirteen million measures of i 
ter will contain the one-thirteen-millionth 
the grain of the odorous substance. And ag” 
each of these measures has a distinct perfume | 
it is evident that we can detect the one thir 
teen-millionth of a grain of musk by the aid 
of the nostrils. 4 





A grain of musk which had been exposed’ § and 1 
in a room for ten years, and which, during § home 
that period, had given a perceptible perfume § sprig 
to everything in its vicinity, was found after § Ti 
ward to have lost no weight appreciable by § walk 
the most accurate balance. In smelling it is § in tl 
necessary that the mucous membrane be moist, §  fusel 
for it has been found that when the nerve § of fi 
which endows the nostrils with the power to § A b 
secrete fluid is cut, the sense of smell is lost; 9 Let 
and, furthermore, that when glycerine ig) } and 
rubbed over the surface with a feather, the 9 root 
sense is regained. If there be an excessive’ | whe 
secretion of moisture, as in influenza, thé power 4 love 
of perceiving odors by the nose does not ex» ¥ love 
ist.— Western Christian Advocate. ¢ pail 

ADORNMENT OF HOME. fj ith 

It is what is around and within our home 4 bea 
that makes it beautiful—the evidence of 9 nes 
taste, refinement and culture that encircles it. ; lov 
A home must have sqme things about it, or fer 

i 


it cannot be tasteful, it cannot be in the 
highest degree pleasant. The first of theseis ~ 
order, There must be order in the arrange- 
ment of the buildings. They must be situa- ~ 
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et) ted in proper relation to the points of com- 


ass. hen a house is orderly established 


# with respect to the points of the compass or 
# the scenery about it, the next thing is to have 


the land immediately around it so graded as 
to carry off all the water and Jook pleasantly 
tothe eye. Then the fences about the house 
should square with the house and other build- 
ings. They should be neat, trim—the best of 
their kind—made both with respect to con- 
venience and good taste. Fences may be 
cheap and in good taste—or exnensive and 
out of taste. The next point of importance 
is walks to the roads, garden, yards and out- 
buildings. They are easily made, and when 
neatly made and well arranged, add greatly 
to the beauty of home. The walks made, 
trees and shrubbery are wanted. Trees along 
the road, trees about the yards, and shrubbery 
about the house, are so natural, so grateful to 
the eye, so musical to the ear, so delicious to 
the taste, that a home without them scarcel 
deserves the name. We would not have it 
all trees about a home. That would create 
too much dampness. But just trees enough 
to make a sprightly contrast between sun- 
shine and shade, between heat and cold. 

But trees are not enough. There should 
be vines—an abundance of vines—those 
beautiful emblems of affection about every 
home. A home without vines is like a man 
without a wife, or a bird without a mate. It 
wears a look of desolation. Vines come 
creeping about so lovingly, grow so thriftily, 
bloom so profusely, can be trailed into so 
many beautiful forms, and are withal so fresh 
and fragrant, that they should be about every 
home to remind its inmates of industry, 
sprightliness and affection. 

Then eome the flowers, close along the 
walks, beside the doors, urder the windows, 
in the corners of the fences, sprinkled pro- 
fusely and yet orderly, so as to give an idea 
of finish, as well as of beauty and happiness. 
A home without flowers. No, let it not be. 
Let every woman, every child with tiny hand 
and growing taste, plant flower seeds and 
roots in little nooks, and recesses, and beds 
where they can as well grow as not. They 
love to grow and blossom. Who does not 
love to see them. Let the buildings all be 
painted—let the flowers challenge them to a 
contrast of colors. When all is in order, let 
it be kept in order. And when the outside is 
beautiful, let the inside be with order, neat- 
ness, comfort, taste, virtue, peace, good will 
love and happiness.—Boston Weekly Tran- 
script. 





Prejudice is like a flaw in a mirror; it oc- 
casions objects to be presented to the mind in 
distorted forms, 


THE EAST LONDON ARABS. 

Notwithstanding my previous experiences 
among the Western tribes of Bedouins whose 
locale is the Desert of the Seven Dials, I must 
confess to considerable strangeness when first 
I penetrated the wilderness of Bethnal green. 
Not only was it utterly terra incognita to me, 
but, with their manifold features in common, 
the want and squalor of the East have traits 
distinct from those of the West. I had but 
the name of one Bethnal-green parish, and of 
one lady—Miss Macpherson—and, with these 
slender data, I proceeded to my work, the re- 

sults of which I again chronicle seriatim. 
Passing from the Moorgate-street Station I 
made for the Eastern Counties Terminus at 
Shoreditch, and soon after passing it struck 
off to my right in the Bethnal-green-road. 
Here, amid a pervading atmosphere of bird- 
fanciers and vendors of live pets in general, 
I found a Mission Hall, belonging to I know 
not what denomination, and, aided by a vig- 
orous policeman, kicked—in the absence of 
knocker or bell—at all the doors, without re- 
sult. Nobody was there. I went on to the 
Bethnal green parish, which had been named 
to me us the resort of nomade tribes, and 
found the incumbent absent in the country 
for a week or so, and the Scripture-reader 
afraid, in his absence, to give much informa- 
tion. He ventured, however, to show me the 
industrial school, where some forty children 
were employed in making match-boxes for 
Messrs. Seyent & May. However, as I was 
told that the incumbent in question objected 
very decidedly to refuges and ragged schvols, 
and thought it much better for the poor to 
strain a point and send their little ones to 
school, I felt that was hardly the regimen to 
suit my Arabian friends, who were evidently 
teeming in that locality. I was even return- 
ing home with the view of getting further geo- 
raphical particulars of this Eastern Arabia 
etreea, when, as a last resource, I was direct- 
ed to a refuge in Commercial street. I rang 
here, and found myself in presence of the 
veritable Miss Macpherson herself, with whom 
I passed two pleasant and instructive hours. 
At starting, Miss Macpherson rather ob- 


jected to being made the subject of an article 


—first of all, for the very comprehensible 
reason that such publicity would draw down 
upon her a host of visitors; and, when I sug- 
gested that visitors probably meant funds, 
she added a second, and not quite so compre- 
hensible an objection—that these funds them- 
selves might alloy the element of Faith in r 
which the work had been so far carried on. 

She had thoroughly imbibed the spirit of 
Miller, whose Home at Bristol is professedly 
the outcome of Faith and Prayer alone. 
However, on my promise to publish only such 
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particulars—name, locality, &c.—as she 
might approve, this lady gave me the details 
of her truly wonderful work. The building 
in which I found her had been erected to 
serve as large warehouses, and here 110 of 
the most veritable Arabs were housed, fed, 
taught, and converted into Christians, when 
so convertible. Should they prove so impres- 
sionable, Miss Macpherson then contemplates 
their emigration to Canada. Many have al- 
ready been sent out; and her idea is to ex- 
tena her operations in this respect; not, be 
it observed, to cast hundreds of the scum of 
the East-end of London upon Canada—a pro- 
ceeding to which the Canadians would very 
naturally object—but to form a Home on that 
side to be fed from the Homes on this, and so 
to remove from the old scenes of vice and 
temptation those who had been previously 
trained in the refuges here. She has it in 
contemplation to take a large hotel in Canada, 
and convert it into an institution of this kind; 
and I fancy it was the possibility that pub- 
licity might aid this larger scheme which 
eventually induced the good lady to let the 
world so far know what she is doing. At all 
events, she gave me carte blanche to publish 
the results of my observations. 

In selecting and dealing with the inmates 
of her refuges,: Miss Macpherson avails her- 
self of the science of phrenology, in which she 
believes, and she advances good reason for 
so doing. I presume my phrenological de- 
velopment must have been satisfactory, since 
she not only laid aside her objection to pub- 
licity, but even allowed me to carry off with 
me her MS. “ case-books,” from which I cull 
one or two of several hundred: 

“1. TT. S., aged 10 (March 5th, 1869.) 
Anorphan. Mother died in St. George’s 
Workhouse. Father killed by coming in con- 
tact with a diseased sheep, being a slaughter- 
man. A seller of boxes in the street. Slept 
last ina bed before Christmas. Slept in hay- 
carts, under a tarpaulin. Says the prayers 
his mother ‘ teached him.’ ” 

“2. J.H., aged 12 (March 5th.) No home 
but the streets. Father killed by an engine- 
strap, being an engineer. Mother died of a 
broken heart. Went into —~ Workhouse; 
but ran away through ill-treatment last De- 
cember. Slept in ruins near Eastern Cour- 
ties Railway. Can’t remember when he last 
lay in a bed.” 

“3. A.R., aged 11 (March 5.) Mother 


and father left him and two brothers in an 


_ empty room in H. street. Policeman, hear- 


ing them crying, broke open the door and 
took them to the workhouse. His two 
brothers died. He moved from workhouse 


by grandmother, and she, unable to support 


him, turned him out on the streets. Slept in 
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railway ruins; lived by begging. July 9 
sent to Home No. 1 as a reward for gogf 
conduct.” 


ones, Miss Macpherson has in many instangy 
been the means of restoring runaway childrg 
of respectable parents. Here is an instancgs 


into Refuge by one of the night teachers, whp 
noticed him in a lodging-house respectabh 
dressed. Had walked up to London fre 
N——,, in company with two sailors (disrep 
table men, whom the lodging house keepg 
declined to take in.) Had been reading sep 
sational books. Wrote to address at N—> 
Father telegraphed to keep him. Unelg 
came for him with fresh clothes and took him 
home. He had begun to pawn his clothe 
for his nizht’s lodging. His father had bee 
for a fortnight in communication with the 
police.” 


know Miss Macpherson’s Refuge, and her 
readiness to take boys in at any time; so that 


girls ot the same class are housed. The pl 

















Besides thus rescuing hundreds of home 






“Feb, 25th. S. W.T., aged 14, brough} 


The constables in the neighborhood all 


many little vagrants are brought thither by 
them and reclaimed, instead of being lock 
up and sent to prison, to go from bad to woraé 
Besides this receptacle for boys, Miss Mae 
pherson has also a Home at Hackney, wher 


she adopts is to get a friend to be responsible 
for one child. The cost she reckons at £§ 
10s per annum for those under ten years, and 
£10 for those above. 

But this excellent lady’s good works arg 
by no means catalogued yet. Besides the 
children’s being fed and taught in thesg 
Homes, the parents and children are com 
stantly gathered for sewing classes, tea-meet 
ings, &ec., at the Refuge. Above 400 chil- 
dren are thus influenced ; and Miss Macpher- 
son, with her coadjutors, systematically visit 
the wretched dens and lodging-houses, into 
which no well-dressed person, unless favora- 
bly known like her for her work among the 
children, would dare to set foot. I was also 
present when a hearty meal of excellent soup 
and a large lump of bread were given to be 
tween three and four hundred -men, chiefly 
dock laborers out of employ. It was a touch- 
ing sight to notice the stolid apathy depicted 
on most of the countenances, which looked 
unpleasantly like despair. One of the men 
assured me that for every package that had 


to be unladen from the docks there were ten 


pairs of hands ready to do the work, where 
only one could be employed. Many of the 


men, he assured me, went for two, sometimes 
three, days without food; and with the large’ 


majority of those assembled the meal they 
were then taking would represent the whole 
of their subsistence for the twenty-four hours. 
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“4 After supper a hymn was sung, and a few | Refuge bears,-or bore, the name of the “ Re- 


words spoken to them by Miss Macpherson | vival’ Refuge, and the paper which contained 
on the allegory of the Birds and Flowers in | the earliest accounts of its working was cal- 
the Sermon on the Mount; and so they sal- | led the Revivalist, though now baptized with 
lied forth into the darkness of Arabia Petreea. | the broader title of the Christian. Amid such 
I mounted to the little boys’ bed-room, where | real work it would be a pity to have the sem- 
the tiniest Arabs of all were enjoying the lux- | blance of unreality, and I dreaded to think 
of the possibility of its existing, when little 
Miss Macpherson dragged a matress off one| grimy hands were held out by boys volun- 
of the beds and threw it down in the centre | teering to say a text for my behoof: By far 
of them to tumble head-over-tail ; and, asshe| the most favorite one was “Jesus wept ;” 
truly said, it was difficult to recognize in those | next came “ God is love’—each most appro- 
merry shouts and happy faces any remains | priate; but the sharp boy, a few years older, 
of the veriest reprobates of the London | won approval by a longer and more doctrinal 
streets. quotation, whilst several of these held out 

Let us hear Miss Macpherson herself speak. | hands again when asked whether, in the 
In a published pamphlet, “Our Perishing| course of the day, they had felt the efficacy 
Little ones,” she says: “As to the present | of the text given on the previous evening, 
state of the Mission, we simply say, ‘Come | “ Set a watch, O Lord, before my lips; keep 
and see.’ It is impossible by words to give} Thou the door of my heart.” Such an ex- 
an idea of the mass of 120,000 precious souls | perience would be a sign of advanced spirit- 
who live on this one square mile. .... My | uality in an adult. Is it ungenerous to ask 
longing is to send forth, as soon as the ice | whether its manifestation in an Arab child 
breaks, 500 of our poor street boys, waifs and | must not be an anticipation of what might be 
strays that have bie gathered in, to the|the normal result of a few years’ training’? 
warm-hearted Canadian farmers. In the} May not this kind of forcing explain the 
meantime, who will help us to make outfits, | cases I saw quoted in the books—of one boy 
collect £5 for each little Arab, that there be| who “felt like a fish out of water, and left 
no hindrance to the complement being made| the same day of his own accord;” another 








up when the spring time is come? ...... who “climbed out of a three-floor window, 
Ladies who are householders can aid us much | and escaped ?” 
in endeavors to educate these homeless wan-| However, here is the good work being done, 


derers to habits of industry by sending orders | Let us not carp at the details, but help it on, 
for their fire-wood—4s per 100 bundles, sent | unless we can do better ourselves. One thing 
free eight miles from the city.” And, again,| has been pre-eminently forced in upon me 
in Miss Macpherson’s book called, “ The| during this brief examination of our London 
Little Matchmakers,” she says: “In this} Arabs, namely, that individuals work better 
work of faith and labor of love among the | than communities amongst these people. The 
very lowest in our beloved country, let us| work done by the great establishments, 
press on, looking for great things. Preventing | whether of England; Rome, or Protestant 
sin and crime is a much greater work than | Dissent, is insignificant compared with that 
curing it. There arestill many things on my | carried out by persons laboring like Mr. Hut- 
heart requiring more pennies. As they come, | ton in Seven Dials and Miss Macpherson in 
we will go forward.” Whitechapel, untrammelled by any particu- 
Miss Macpherson’s motto is, “ The Word | lar system. .The want, and sorrow, and suf.- 
first in all things; afterwards bread for this| fering are. individual, and need individual 
body.” There are some of us who would be| care, just as the Master of old worked Him- 
inclined to reverse this process—to feed the | self, and sent His scripless missionaries singly 
body and educate the mind—not altogether | forth to labour for Him, as—on however in- 
neglecting spiritual culture, even at the | commensurate ascale—they are still laboring, 
earliest stage, but leaving anything like defi- | East and West, amongst our London Arabs. 
nite religious schooling until the poor mind —London Daily Telegraph. 
and body’ were, so tosay, acclimatized. Itis, ae 
of course, much easier to sit still and theorize| In the cure for Hydrophobia published 
and criticise than to do what these excellent some months since, a typographical error oc- 
mer’ — —_ ae ah ny» Seal curred, to which our attention hasbeen called; 
is gigantic evil. “ eir frui “a 
ee them,” is a criterton based on authori- | ¥° therefore reprint it. 
ty that we are none of us inclined to dispute. CURE OF HYDROPHOBIA. 
Miss Macpherson boasts—and a very proper} Medical science seems vainly to have ex- 
subject for boasting it is—that she belongs to | hausted its skill in search of a cure for the 
no ism. It is significant, however, that the| bite of a mad dog. The following is Mrs. 
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Goodman’s celebrated remedy, which has 
been unfailing in every case where taken be- 
fore the occurrence of spasms. It consists of 
three doses of Elecampane root, prepared 
and taken in the following manner: For the 
first dose, take one and a half ounces of 
either the dried or green root; if the green 
root is used, grate it like you would horse- 
radish ; if the dry root, grind it in a coffee or 
spice mil], mix it in a pint of milk fresh from 
the cow, and boil it down to a half pint. 
Take this early in the morning, upon an 
empty stomach, and eat nothing until after 
four o'clock in the afternoon. Forty-eight 
hours after this, take two ounces of the root 
prepared in the same way, boiling it down to 
a half pint as before, and take it in the same 
manner as the first. Again, in forty-eight 
hours, take another dose of the same quantity 
as the last. This will make in all five and a 
half ounces of the root and three pints of 
milk. The directions are to be closely ob- 
served—using milk fresh from the cow— 
boiling each dose down to a half pint—taking 
the whole dose at once, upon an empty stom- 
ach, fasting until four o’clock—taking the 
dose every other day—for the first dose taking 
one and a half ounces of the rvot, and for 
each of the other doses two ounces. The 
green root is preferable. Itisan exceedingly 
nauseous dose to prepare or take, but isa cer- 
tain cure, if taken in time, either for hydro- 
phobia or snake bite. The gentleman who 
gave us the receipt, paid twenty-five dollars 
for it several years since, and was cured by it. 
Since then, he has preecribed it with certain 
effect in a number of cases, In one case, two 
meu were bitten by the same dog. One took 
the remedy and is living to-day. The other 
refused to take it and died in most terrible 
agony.— From “ Once a Month.” 


——_——29 > - 

The Treasurer of Friends’ Association for the Aid 
and Elevation of the Freedmen has received during 
Fourth month : 





From City contributions...............000sececeeee $51 00 
‘6 P. Hy C., Mount Holly..........ceeceseseees 3 00 
‘* Briends of Byberry, Pa., additional.. 3 50 
ae «Darby, Pa., ss 9 00 
6 ss - Pilesgrove, N. J., ‘* 3 00 
ss ‘« Abington, Pa, ‘ 5 00 
‘ © Buckingham, Pa., 2 00 
“ ts “Mullica Hill, N. J............ 15 35 
ss ts “ Mansfield, N. J.......0...+04+ 11 00 
és ‘*¢”—« Crosswicks, N. J............0 31 35 
“ ss  Alloway’s Creek, N. J...... 9 00 
“ ‘s Hockessin, Del............... 15 00 
ss ‘6 Fallsington, Pa..s.s..+++., 7 00 
“6 ‘s Woodbury Mo. Meet’g, N.J 27 50 

$192 70 


Henry M. Laine, Treasurer, 
Patapa., 5th mo, 1, 1870. 30 N. Third St. 


A word fitly spoken is like apples of gold 
in pictures of silver—PRrov. xxv. 11. 











Tue chief secret of comfort lies in not suf 
fering trifles to vex one, and in. prudently 
cultivating am undergrowth of small pes 
— since very few great ones are let on long 
eases, ' 
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ITEMS. 

The ratification of the Fifteenth Amendment wag 

celebrated by the colored people in this city on the 

26th ult, The order and decorum which marked 
the occasion were worthy of commendation. 


: We h 
Tue Braumo-Samas, a Society of Hindoo reforms § plete as 
ers, who have renounced idolatry, has sent to En Extr 
land one of its prominent leaders, who recent Fine 
preached in London before a congregation composed Nea 
of members of both Houses of Parliament and of Silk 
men of eminence in science and literature. On this Par 
occasion the preliminary devotional services were Fine 
performed by James Martineau, the well-known silk 
Unitarian clergyman, and the Hindoo reformer then Fin 
ascended the pulpit and preached from the text, Fre 
‘*In Him we live and move and have our being,” Moc 
arguing that God was near at hand influencing the Jap 
life and conduct of men. = 
Arter a lapse of 108 years, the next transit of Tat 
Venus across the disk of the sun will take place in Lor 
1874, and already the various governments are pre- care. 
paring to send out expeditions for observation. Ne 
careful observation of the last transit gave us the Wi 
accepted distance of the earth from the sun, which Pre 
is the unit in all astronomical distances. An error Sill 
in that unit vitiates every computation of distance Bl 
in solar or stellar systems. Several lipes of inde- Ww: 
pendent research have led us to suspect that the 
distance of the sun has been exaggerated by about 
3,000,000 miles ; and the next transit will give the 
best opportunity of correoting the error, if sach an 
error exists. Eight years later will be another 35 4 
transit, after which another period ot 108 yéars will — 
intervene. The British Government proposes to JouN 


send expeditions to the Sandwich Islands, Kergue- 
len’s Island, Rodriguez, Auckland (New Zealand, ) 
and Alexandria, Egypt. 


The deepest mine in the world is a coal mine near 
Lancashire, England, It is 808 yards deep, nearly 
half a mile, and the temperature is 80 great as to 
make it almost impossible to work~it, being 93 
degrees in the solid stratum, and 79 degrees in the 
open air. The increase is one degree for every 54} 
feet. 


Tas West Inpra anp Panama TELEGRAPH CoMPASY 
of London, with a capital of $3,250,000 in $50 
shares, has purchased the right of laying lines — 
through the West Indies and Central America from — 
the International Telegraph Company,'of New York, — 
which owns the cable from Cuba to the United . 
States. A cable has been sent out from London in 
four steamers, and is to be laid under the superin- © 
tendency of Sir Charles Bright, who sailed recently — 
from New York for Havanna. The cable is to start 
from Cienfuegos, on the south coast of Cuba, and 
will run via Jamaica to Aspinwall, with branches to 
and stations at Porto Rico, St. Thomas, St. Kitts, 
Hayti, Guadaloupe, Martiniqne, Demarara, Suri- © 
naurand Guiana. The cable is about 3000 miles in 
its entire length, and will be made and laid at a 
cost-of $2,935,000. The report of Sir Charles Bright j 
states that the working expenses of the line will — 
amount to $100,000, and the profits to $780,000. — 
These figures are based upon the statistics foreight- | yg 
een months of the Cuba line. : 
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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MONTH 7, 1870. No. 10. 


Finds’ Central Ory Goods Store, 


We have now in stock, and are receiving daily, a com- 
plete assortment of goods for Friends’ wear. 

Extra quality Olive and Brown Silk Bombazines. 
Fine Olive and Brown Alpacas, 75c and upwards. 
Neapolitan Silks, in Brown and Gray. 

Silk warp Sylvanias, in three — 

Pare Chene Mohairs, iu four shades. 

Fine Gray and Black Striped French Silks, ¢1.25. ISAAC DIXON, 

silk and Wool Poplins, Dark Modes and Browns.| 120 South Eleventh Street, 

Fine Tamurtines, in Modes, Browns and Olives. | Dealer in American, Geneva and English 
French Lawns, in great variety. WATCHBS, Diamonds, Jewelry, Silver and 
Mode Hernannies, for Shawls and Dresses. Plated Ware. All kinds of Watches and J 
Japauese Silks, Plain Stripes and Plaids. repaired and made to order. Old Watches, Gold 
All Wool Cassimeres, in variety, from 75c up. and Silver taken in exchange. 430 1281 


Vlive Brown and Citron Cloths, of the finest makes. 
WANTED. 


Table Linens, Napkins and Towels. 
Long and Sqaare Thibet Shawls, bound with great | 4 coMPETENT TEACHER to teach Friends’ school 
to teach ordinary branches, with the addition of 


Algebra, Familiar Science, Philosophy, &. For 
further particulars address SARAH R. WAY, 
Halfmoon, Centre Co., Pa. 


SPECIALTIES. 


We have recently opened Linen Hdkfs at 6 and 
10 cts.,—old prices ; finer, 12} and 16 cts. ; very fine, 














DR. H. TOWNSEND'S 
TURKISH BATH, 


1514 Vine 8St., Philadelphia. 
All should give them a trial. They are perfectly 
safe and very healthful. Ladies’ hours, 9 to 1. 


Gentlemen; 2} to 9. Single Bath, $1.00. Twelve 
Tickets, $10.00. 5s v14 












care. 
Neat style Spring and Summer Shawls, in variety. 
White Silk Cashmere Shawls. 
Fresh Invoice Book Muslins, Blonde. 
Silk Mitts and Silk Gloves, got out for Friends. 
Black Silks, from $1.50 to $5—down to old prices. 
Wide Black India Silks, tor Aprons. 


STOKES & WOOD, 





20 and 25 cts. Towels, Napkins, Doylies, &c., at 

Seventh aud Arch Sts., Philad. proportionably low rates. Kid Gloves, Black and 

35 4:6 60 Colors, 75 cts. Madonnas and Brocade Mohairs, 
_ 2 31 cts. Chene and Marl Poplins, 31, 37} and 50c. 
JOHN J. WEAVER. J. SELUERS PENNOOK. | Aiso an assortment of fine Dress Goods, selected 
WEAVER & PENNOCK, with special care for our plain trade. A few more 


Colored Silks to be closed at a sacrifice. 430 62) 
PLUMBING, NEAPOLITAN SILKS. 

GAS AND STEAM FITTING, },,%2 "s.no",crer slot of those vary desirable 

87 NORTH SEVENTH ST., =| Bieins ont our Coloved Gilles ate aaeihee. On 


PHILADELPHIA. lot double width Poplin 25 
" it Rinaonbae 


Hydraulic Rams, Water Wheels, Wind | oSae Monaire, reduced from 60 to 31 eta, "With a 


Mills, and Pumps, put up ina variety of other plain goods, all at reasonable prices. 


bstantial manner. HENRY ALBERTSON & BROS., 
enon arene 26 South Second St., : 
JUST RECEIVED, _35528_ “Between Market ani Chestnut. _ 
A handsome assortment of FRENCH CHINA DECO- PLAIN BONNETS. 
RATED SUPPER SETS, new styles; also, a general) CARRIE A. ELLISON. 
assortment of articles, “—. ¥ pane Pom at! 455 Pourth Avenue, 3 doors below 3ist St., 
rices. - ° 49628 - 
—— . N. &. cor. Arch and 7th Sts., Philads. New York c 





CARPETINGS. 
ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 
Window Shades, Oil Cloth, Mats, &c. 


BENJAMIN CREEN, 
m29ps33 «33 North Second 8t,, Phileda, 
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DESIRA BLE 


SPRING AND SUMMER G00Ds, 


JOHN J. LYTLE, 
Seventh and Spring Garden Stz., 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Has now a complete assortment of goods for Friends, 
many of which were manufactured expressly for him in 
Eure 

Superior quality Colored Silk Squares for Shawls 

White Silk Cashmere Shawls—new importation. 

Brown and Mode India Silks—best quality. 

Neat Striped and Plaid French Silks, $1.25 

Neat Chene and Plaid Japanese Silks, $1. 00. 

Brown and Mode Silk Challis and Tamartines. 

Plaid and Striped Viennas, for Sammer wear. 

Cr De Leons, 25 cts. Striped Grenadines, 31 cts. 

Wide Tamartines, Chene Bareges and Lama Cloth, for 
Shawls and Dresses. Also Best Bound Thibet Shawls. 

Lisle Thread and Mode Knit Silk Mitts for Friends. 

Hair Cloth and Mohair Skirtings—Cap Materials, &c. &£e. 

ewm vs 


Swarthmore College. 


Stockholders and others desiring to enter students 
for the next school year are requested S.meke ap- 
plication to the undersigned before the 29th of Sixth 
month next, stating the correct name, age and pre- 
vious education of the applicant, and whether the 
parents or guardians are stockholders, members of 
the Society of Friends, or otherwise. 

In entering students, the children and wards of 
stockholders, if properly qualified, will take prece- 
dence ; next to these, those whose parents or guar- 
dians are Friends; and if vacancies still remain, a 
selection will be made from among the other appli- 
eauts, those qualified to.enter the higher classes, 
and intending to graduate, being always preferred. 

The price of Board and Tuition will be the same 
as at present—$350 for the school year, including 
the use of books. 

Care will be taken to notify all applicants whether 
they will be received or not, as soon as practicable 
after the date named. 

Printed Catalogues, and also copies of the Minutes 
of the last Annual Meeting, will be furnished. on 
application to the undersigned. Many of the stock- 
helders have been necessarily omitted in the distri- 
bution of the Minutes, on account of their post-office 
addresses not being known; an omiasion which we 
will be glad to supply, on being advised by letter of 
the pamphlet not having been received, and how to 


direct it. 
EDWARD PARRISH, President, 
423 528 Oakdale, Delaware Co., P. 


East Hamburg Friends’ Institute 


The Spring Term of this Institute will open Third 
month 16th, and continue thirteen weeks. 
Terms $59. 00 for board aud tuition. in English 


— CHAS. Dal RLINGTON, Principal 
PANNIB DARLINGTON, Preceptress. 
For farther information oi ISAAC i sages 


312 64 East Hamburg, ino RY. 


MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES 
BY FRIENDS’ CEREMONY. 
Tf. BELLWOOD CHAPMAN, N.W. cor. 7th and Arch Sts 











Farina Boilers, 


Galvanized Waiters, 
Rubber Handle Kn: ves, 


- ° Late of Byberry, Pa., 
ligencer, 144 North Seventh St., Philadelphia, 
CUTLERY 
Clothes Wringers, Table Cutlery, 
Hanging Safes, Coffee and Teapots, 
Fluting Scissors, 
Shoe Blacking Stands, 
Ivory Handle Knives, 
Deed and Bond Boxes, Umbrella Stands, 


* (Fae-Simile Autograph attached) 
or 
JouHN CoMLy, 

In three sizes, for 25c, 50¢ and $1.00 each, may now 

be had of Exmor ComLy, at office of Friends’ [ntel- 
‘MARKET STREET. O05) 

AND 
HOUSE-FURNISHING GOODS, 

Carpet Sweepers, Scissors and Shears, 

Ironing Tables, Bread and Cake Boxes, 

Infants’ Bath Tubs, Tea Trays and Waiters, — 

Plating Machines, Cream Freezers, 

Smoothing Irons, 

Clothes Horses, 

Chamois Skins, 

Britannia Ware, 

Children’s Table Trays, Bird Cages. 

REFRIGERATORS. 


Table Mats, Buckets, {Plated Forks, 
Broilers, Brushes, Plated Spoons, 
Strainers, Hammers, Hair Pincers, 
Waffle Irons, Hatchets, Curling Irons, 
Cramb Trays, Baskets, Lunch Baskets, 
Lap Boards, Tacks, Clothes Lines, 
Pie Boards, Whisks, Tin Ware, 
Spice Boxes, Bells, Tack Claws. 


Persons about to begin housekeeping will do well ¢ 


Water Coolers, i 


Coffee Mills, a 


i] 


give us a call before purchasing elsewhere. ' 


B. A. WILDMAN & BRO,, 
905 Market S8t., Philada. 


BOOES a 


ISSUED BY THE 


“BOOK ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS," 


For sale by EMMOR COMLY, 144 Nf. Seventh, St. 


PRISCILLA CADWALLADER, Memoir of. 
aes 141 pp., Cloth... soe sesesee oom PRICO BOG, | 
cal History Pamiliarized ‘by Questions, 


| 


Byam & Townsenn. 18mo. 324 pp. Price 87, — 


with the Children; or, Questions und ‘oa 
swers for Family Use or First-Da 
Janz Jonson. 18mo. 71 pp. Part 
“ 108 “ “ Second. “ 
Basays on Practical Piety and DivineG 
By 8. M. J. 18mo. 50 pp. Oloth..........Price20e. | 
Devotional for the Children. 
32 mo. 64 pp........ roe Se Te 
Scriptural Watchword 
Promise, by Janz Jounson. 2d edition. Price 
Basays upon some of the Testimonies of Truti 
as held by the Society of Friends, by Janz Jonson. 
LOG. TT Ppa. .cccccscccscosseocacesdeuavt +.-Price 2569 
Conversations on the Ques 
Harnziet E. Stocaty. 18mo. 136 pp.. 


eee ; 
t. Price 25c, 


and Gospel | 
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Bas! 
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..Price 496: 
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